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Life and Education. 


In theory our government is based upon 
the will of the people. Its whole machinery 
is in the hands of persons chosen directly or 
indirectly by the electors. It is fundamen- 
tally important, therefore, that voting should 
be according to law, and that the returns of 
election officers should be in accordance with 
the facts of the voting. To insure these re- 
sults the greatest possible care must be taken 
that those who are entitled to vote should not 
be prevented from doing so; that those who 
do not possess the right should not be al- 
lowed to exercise it, and that supervisers of 
elections should be honest and intelligent 


men, subject to all practicable checks upon 
their conduct. 

The use of registry lists is the ordinary 
device for informing election officers as to 
who has a right to vote. They are employed 
for this purpose in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, but the way in which 
they are prepared and used in these cities is 
not the same. The system in Philadelphia 
does not appear to be as good as in the other 
places named. We venture to say that it is 
so imperfect that it is a question whether a 
transfer from one party to another of enough 
votes to make important changes in the con- 
trol of the municipality would be reflected in 
the returns. There are about 1000 election 
divisions in this city. If, in each division, an 
average of five votes, cast for one party, were 
counted for the other side, or ten illegal votes 
were allowed, there might be an error of 10,000 
in the return of the total vote. It is true that 
in Philadelphia there is not much probability 
that a qualified elector will be prevented from 
casting his ballot, but the door is wide open 
for illegal voting. 

In New York, the registry lists are com- 
piled by officers appointed by the Police Com- 
missioners. In each precinct there are four 
registration officers, who are also inspectors of 
elections. Not more than two can belong to 
the same political party. In Chicago, the 
Board of Election Commissioners select three 
persons for each election division, who serve 
as registering officers and judges of elections. 
They cannot all belong to the same party; 
they must be householders, citizens of the 
United States, able to read and write English, 
skilled in the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic, of good understanding and capable, and 
they cannot hold any other office, national, 
state or local. In Boston there is a Board of 
Registrars, consisting of the City Clerk and 
three other persons,—appointed by the Mayor, 
with the consent of the aldermen; not more than 
two members of the board can belong to the 
same party. This board appoints for each 
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ward four assistant registrars, who cannot all 
be of the same party. In Philadelphia the 
registration officers, called assessors, are elect- 
ed, one for each division; there is no educa- 
tional qualification, and each assessor neces- 
sarily belongs to the dominant party in his 
division. 

In New York the boundaries of all election 
precincts, and the location of the places of 
registration and revision are publicly adver- 
tised and can be found in an official publica- 
tion, ‘‘ The City Record.’’ In Chicago the 
Board of Election Commissioners must adver- 
tise the registration, and print the completed 
register, arranged by streets and numbers, to 
meet all demands. Upon application a copy 
is given to any resident. In Boston lists are 
prepared for every precinct, giving each build- 
ing in the city which is used as a residence, in 
the order in which it stands—with the names, 
ages, and the occupations of the persons re- 
siding in it, on the first day of May, who 
have been assessed for a poll tax. These lists 
are printed in pamphlet form for public distri- 
bution. In Philadelphia there is no publi- 
‘ation of the registration lists or of division 
boundaries for general distribution. The list 
for each division is to be found before elections 
on the door of the voting place, or in the case 
of a temporary polling booth, at the assessor’s 
house, but there is no ready way of finding 
out where the voting place is or what are the 
boundaries of the division. 


In New York the registration begins four 
weeks, in Chicago five weeks, and in Boston 
nine weeks before election. In all of these 
cities the lists can be corrected up to within 
two weeks of the day of voting. In Phila- 
delphia the lists for the November election 
are made nearly six months in advance, and 
the day for correction in the case of both the 
November and the February elections is two 
months before election day. 

In New York the registering boards sit four 
days, each of which, except the first, is a day 
of revision. Electors must appear personally 
before the boards. The same is true for 
Chicago, except that the last session is solely 
for revision. In Boston the registry list is 
based upon that of the poll tax assessors, who 
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make a house to house visitation, but no 
name can go upon the registry list unless it 
appears upon the voting list for the previous 
year, or the bearer of the name personally 
appears before a registration board and proves 
his qualifications, which include his ability to 
read and write. In all of the above cities the 
revision of the lists is guarded with scrupulous 
care and is made by boards, the members of 
which belong to different parties. These 
boards are also furnished with the names of 
persons deceased since the last election. 

In Philadelphia the revision of lists is con- 
ducted by the same persons who prepared 
them. Each list is corrected by one man. 
There is no provision for informing him as to 
the names of persons who have died in his 
As an illustration of the character 
of the Philadelphia registration lists it may 
be noted that before the November election of 
last year about 3000 names were struck from 
the assessors’ lists, merely as a matter of 
mutual agreement between party leaders. 
One of the names registered happened to be 
that of a pug dog. 


division. 


In Chicago and Boston the acts of the local 
boards are subject to revision by a general 
board. In New York, Chicago and Boston, 
no vote is received from a person whose name 
is not on the registry list. In Philadelphia 
any man who takes an oath as to his qualifi- 
cations and is vouched for by a qualified 
elector of his division is allowed to vote. 

In the three cities which we have taken for 
purposes of comparison the election officers 
who superintend the polls in each precinct 
and count the vote, are appointed, and cannot 
be all of one party. In Philadelphia these 
officers are elected and in a large number of 
election divisions they may all belong to one 
party. An analysis of the votes in the differ- 
ent divisions shows that this is frequently 
possible. 

It is idle to persuade men to express certain 
opinions at the polls if illegal voting and dis- 
honest counting be an easy matter. Honest 
men may differ as to the wisdom of supporting 
one party or the other. There are many 
things which touch politics, or are touched by 
politics, in regard to which good citizens have 
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different ethical standards, but there can be 
only one opinion among reputable men, what- 
ever their party, as to the duty of guarding 
If this 
has not been done in Pennsylvania, to see that 


the ballot-box with all possible care. 


if is done becomes the duty of every well- 
wisher of this Commonwealth. 

It is a matter of perennial regret—this per- 
sistence of the presumably untutored public in 
reserving for itself the decisive right of judg- 
ment in all examples of contemporary art. 
will 


from its sloth though the trumpet of genius 


There are times when it not be roused 


sound in its ear; there are others, when it 
sings an inopportune pean, having been 
tickled into pleasure by an irresponsible and 
unworthy straw. Such irregular manifesta- 
tions are, of course, an occasion of discomfort 
and well-grounded annoyance to those whose 
mission it is to guide the public taste. It 
would, perhaps, be too revolutionary and too 
uncultured to hint that the public does not 
quite deserve all the hard words it gets in con- 
sequence ; but there are points of view, never- 
theless, from which its situation is an appealing 
one. This masterful, not-to-be-bribed, not-to- 
be-bullied public, in spite of its pretensions 
and its power, is a helpless giant, after all. 
The limitations of its arbitrary power are 
drawn, and drawn sharply, where the pur- 
veyors of artistic wares begin, at the mak- 
ing of them. Being much too busy with 
more important things than the writing of 
novels, it is obliged to read those that some- 
body has found idle hours enough to compose. 
Is there not something moving in the spec- 
tacle? To be sure there are times when the 
multiplying of books is so extensive that, as 
no literary person is expected to read those 
that other literary persons have written, but 
only to be able to pass judgment upon them, 
we wonder if there is going to be anybody 
left to hearken to the authoritative word, so 
anxiously the whole population seems to be to 
say it! Nevertheless, we know that itis buta 
small percentage that expresses itself, or even 


strives to express itself in print, and mean- 


while, here is the vast, busy, capable public, 
in spite of all its ‘‘ faculty,’’ reduced to read- 
ing what this small percentage pleases to 
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write, in default of something better. In the 
pathos of this consideration, surely novel 
writers may find an intangible, an unremun- 
erative, but still an actual revenge for all the 
slights that unrequited effort suffers ; they are 
indubitably the slaves of the lamp, they are 
bidden to write up to, to write down to, to 
reform, to follow, or to guide, the taste of this 
Aladdin, but nevertheless, if they do not pro- 
vide the fiction which, strangely enough, the 
tyrant blindly and unceasingly demands, it is 
odds that nobody else will ! 

Thus, one of active sympathies may always 
find room for another word to urge the claim 
of even this overbearing, indiscriminate, but 
still helpless, tyrant. This tyrant so ready 
to seek entertainment in what the favored 
few, who have found pulpits from which their 
voices may be heard, say is good for it! In 
its hurried progress from one elevated road 
electric car to another, it throws 


and one 


so many a side glance of longing at the 
book stalls which may—which might—have 
something it would enjoy reading! It so 
gladly believes that it really wants religious 
controversy, fictitiously presented, and that it 
has not the slightest wish to know if Gladys 
really loves Winthrop, but only if, he being a 
man, and she an intelligent and progressive 
woman, she ought to love him; and that it 
has no curiosity to discover if the squire’s 
legacy went to the intriguing nephew or the 
the charitable 
institutions among which he is thinking of 
the 
Further, 
even, than this, it so cheerfully seeks foreign 
intervention, and is stayed with flagons of 
surious workmanship and 


admirable niece, but only if 


founded on 
lines of true philanthropic reform. 


dividing his property are 


with 
apples at all stages of development, and—but 


comforted 


why multiply instances of its well known 
docility ? 

It seems to be pretty generally conceded 
that the novel is just now the preferred vehicle 
of modern thought. Under the protection of 
this phrase, the hard working, if autocratic, 
dictator, has been forced to swallow any num- 
ber of pills with which the alleviating jelly 
has not always been administered with a free 
hand—and more than once the strengthening 
medicine has turned out to be a good deal of 
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a mess ! 


But the strong man has usually ended 
by taking the dose and pretending to like 
it, even if his stalwart and, in the main, 
simple, taste, suffers a shock. Under the 
official benison thus let fall upon fiction, it has 
ceased to be considered an unhealthy sweet- 
meat, and become a regular family supply, and 
we have had fiction of socialism, of religious 
doubt, of realism, of woman's sphere and 
woman’s rights, of decadence, and of every- 
thing else that may be considered even a pale 
reflection of modern thought. The change has 
been a tremendous one; our forefathers set 
aside the novel because it tended to undermine 
the serious convictions of life ; there is a possi- 
bility that our generation be driven to set aside 
its serious convictions—they so threaten to 
undermine the novel. 

But lest sympathy lead us into too depressed 
a view of the defenceless condition of the mass 
of readers, it will be well to remember that the 
remedy lies in its own hands. Not all the 
arbiters of literature, not all the founders of 
new schools, not superficial critics or conspir- 
ing publishers, can fool all the people all the 
time. The public, in the long run, will read 
the books that it likes to read, it has always 
read books that it liked to read and left the 
others pretty well alone; and, also in the long 
run, it will have them; this certainly is axio- 
matic, notwithstanding all weights hitherto 
raised by the lever of fiction. It will have 
good stories; they may be stories of adventure, 
or analysis, of human passion or human sacri- 
fice, but they will be good stories. Beyond 
and because of this, the public can be trusted 
to read books that are good for it; after the 
fashion of things has passed away, the things 
based on the eternal instead of on the trivial 
will remain. Taking only these two things 
into consideration, it would seem that some 
of the about the constitution of 
what a successful novel ought to be, might 


discussion 


be avoided without dwelling too exhaustively 
on the vexed question of Artand Morals. But, 
avoid the dis- 
No amount of Art will satisfy the 
public that its hours of relaxation are to be 
soothed, that impulses toward the beautiful 
are to be satisfied, that 
interest is to be exhausted in the perusal of 


of course, no one wants to 


cussion! 


contemporaneous 
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the after-dinner conversation of a few dis- 
reputable people, however skilfully set down, 
or the more or less eccentric proceedings of half 
a dozen wise and prudent individuals who have 
reduced life to a sensation or two —life which, 
according to the Shakespeares, the Goethes, 
the 


prophets, is a somewhat more comprehensive 


and the Dantes, not to mention Hebrew 


formula, Even the initiated, we fancy, rise 
from the perusal of certain French moderns, 
with the admiration of their art, tempered by 
a faint and unauthorized regret that they are 
not quite sure such people are worth writing 
about so extremely well. 

That a claim for novels that shall be inter- 
esting in themselves, and not because they 
interpret a social or mental phase, has been 
gallantly put forward and gallantly supported 
of late, is evidenced by a group of writers who 
have so generously responded to it, and have 
given us stories of adventure, racy, strong and 
stirring; dialogue, subtle, brilliant; studies of 
character, throbbing with pathos and tingling 
with humor, delineations of modern life, broad 
and lifelike in their fidelity, and all destitute 
of the worst traits which mark, what the cen- 
tury has elected to call its decadence. 

Let us be thankful that amid all the phan- 
tasms of Art for art’s sake, in the very face of 
the occasionally hysterical New Woman, mak- 
ing its voice heard through the seething hum of 
socialism and the mistaken outeries of alms- 
giving, the tradition of good stories, well told, 
is kept alive by people who enter into the writ- 
ing of books primarily and single-mindedly— 
and yet not altogether lightly and unadvisedly 
—because they know how to write them. May 
there be more of them! In Heaven’s name, our 
enemies have written enough books—would 
that we might have more written by our 
friends ! 

Upon another page will be found an article 
on the English workingmen’s co-operative 
societies, and their use of university exten- 
sion teaching. The co-operative idea has been 
put in practice in Great Britain with results 
well worth the attention of 
this country we have nothing that corresponds 


Americans. Jn 


in character and importance to the English 
and Seotch associations, unless our building 
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societies may be considered as another develop- 
ment of the same principle. They are, how- 
ever, @ means for co-operative saving, rather 
than for Co- 
operation or production can hardly be said to 


production or distribution. 
have made much progress even in England, 
but it is upon a footing there that disproves 
the common opinion that it always fails. 
There are now about one hundred societies of 
this kind with a total capital of £600,000, 
Co-operative trading, on the other hand, is a 
distinct success, both as a means of saving, 
for the shareholders of the societies, money 
which would otherwise go to middlemen and 
as a way of actually reducing the cost of 
distribution. This sort of co-operation has 
not been confined to any one class. There are 
the ‘‘ Army and Navy Stores’’ and the ‘ Civil 
Service Stores,’’. as well as the hundreds of 
societies, the members of which are all, or 
nearly all, workingmen or women who earn 
wages. As a rule the societies undersell 
ordinary shopkeepers, and pay dividends to 
They have been managed with 
not 


shareholders. 


capacity and without scandal. It is 


unusual to find men in responsible positions 
as employes of the workingmen’s societies who 
acquit themselves well as managers, and 
handle large sums of money without a much 
greater compensation than the wages of their 
trade. 
workers and better men than othe*s in corre- 


An indication of this 


The co-operators as a class are better 


sponding industries. 
superiority, and a means of maintaining it, is 
found in the custom of setting aside a certain 
percentage of the profits of the societies for 
educational purposes. The magnitude of the 
business done by the workingmen’s co-opera- 
tive the figures given 
below, which are taken from the Annual, for 
1894, of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
Limited, England and Scotland. The shares 
of these associations are held by the retail 
societies. The former sell to the latter, which 
stand in a relation to the wholesale societies 
members bear to the 


societies is seen in 


similar to that which 
retail societies. In thirty years the annual 
sales of the co-operative societies of the United 
£2,333,523 in 1862 to 


number of 


Kingdom grew from 
£49,024,171 in 1891, 
members reached 1,207,511, the share capital 


when the 
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£13,847,705, loan capital £3,393,394. The 
net profits for 1891 £4,718,532, and 
£30,087 set aside as an educational 
fund. are twelve counties in which 
more than 10 per cent of the population belong 
to co-operative societies. 


were 
were 
There 


We certainly have not seen in the United 
States any such instance of capacity upon the 
part of wage-earners, to work out and carry 
to success a practicable and peaceful scheme 
for bettering their condition. Co-operative 
trading may be easier to manage than co-oper- 
ative production, but the administrative skill, 
the methods, the honesty, and the mutual 
confidence necessary to carry on the first, are 
perhaps the most important of the elements of 
success in the other field. The wage-earners 
who attain to the intelligence and self-control 
exhibited in organizing themselves into socie- 
ties, which do business upon a large scale in 
successful competition with any comer, have 
made a long stride toward being their own 
masters, as far as any one can be his own 
master in this complicated world. They have 
at least acquired social qualities, which carry 
with them power and some measure of content 
—qualities which above all others are neces- 
sary either for socialism or competition. It 
is in the growth of institutions which develop 
intelligence and character rather than in 
violent changes, that we must look for actual 
progress. Without intelligence and eharacter 
nothing is so impossible as socialism, and 
without something like socialism we can 
hardly expect such changes as will funda- 
mentally alter the relations between employers 
and employes. We cannot but feel that our 
wage-earners have a lesson to learn from 
England in the matter of co-operation. We 
see plainly that it would be more difficult 
here, because our people move more from 
place to place; because there is not the same 
homogeneity in the population, nor so long an 
experience of association for other purposes; 
but co-operative trading offers a chance to 
develop constructive ability, to get an insight 
into methods of business management and to 
stimulate honesty which at least makes it 
worth the attention of those who - counsel 
‘‘organized labor.’’ Successful co-operation 
means training in the very qualities which 
make organization effective. 





The Pennsylvania Election Laws. 


[ Concluded. ] 
RETURNING THE VOTE. 


After the polls close no one but the election 
officers are allowed to remain in the voting 
room, within the enclosed space. The watchers 
have a right to remain, but outside the guard- 
rail, until the vote has been counted and the 
result publicly announced. In New York, 
Massachusetts, and some other states, qualified 
electors have a right to be present during the 
counting of the votes. In Pennsylvania it 
seems to be the impression that the public is 
excluded, but the law of 1893 is not specific 
upon this point. After a memorandum of the 
number of the last vote cast has been made, 
and before the ballot box is opened, the names 
checked off on the voting list are audibly and 
distinctly counted, to ascertain whether their 
ypumber tallies with the number of the last vote 
deposited. The unused ballots, list of voters, 
the stubs of ballots used, and one set of the 
oaths of the election officers must be sealed up 
and properly marked. One set of these, 
together with the ballot box, in which are 
placed the ballots used and one set of the 
returns, are subsequently deposited with the 
mayor. When the ballot box is opened, the 
judge reads the names of the candidates voted 
for, under the scrutiny of the inspectors and 
overseers, and the clerks keep the tally. None 
of the election officers shall have in his hand 
any pen, pencil, or stamp for marking ballots 
while counting them. The counting shall not 
be adjourned or postponed until fully com- 
pleted. The only ballots that can be legally 
rejected are those upon which the voter has 
marked more names for any office than he is 
entitled to vote for, or when his choice cannot 
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be ascertained from the face of the ballot, or | 
when ballots have not the official endorsement.’ | 


As soon as the count is finished, it must be 
publicly announced, and a memorandum, giv- 
ing the names of the several candidates and the 
. vote cast for each, must be placed upon 
the outside of the door of the polling place.’ 
During the counting, the votes shall be kept 
in full view of those just outside the guard- 
rail. Thereturns must be made out in tripli- 
cate, upon blank forms furnished by the county 
commissioners, and each copy certified to by 
all of the election officers and the overseers, 


or they must write upon the returns their | 


reasons for not signing them.* 


1 Louck’s Case, 3 Dist. Rep. 131. Hempfield Election 
Case, 14 P. C. C. 577. 


* Act, 30 Jan., 1874. * Ibid. 
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One copy of the returns shall be given to 
the minority inspector, and one, with the 
unsealed return sheet, shall be given to the 
judge. In Philadelphia the judge must file 
one copy of these returns with the prothono- 
tary of the Court of Common Pleas, before 2 
o’clock, p. m., of the day following election 
day. The third set of triplicate returns is 
placed in the ballot box, sealed up, and 
deposited with the mayor by the judge and 
minority inspector. At 12 o’clock, m., of the 
second day after election, the returns are laid 
before the Court of Common Pleas, which acts 
as a returning board. 

The return judges compute the returns, and 
award certificates of election under seal of the 
court, to the persons receiving the highest 
vote. The duties of the judges are purely 
ministerial, and they have no authority to go 
behind the returns, except in two cases: (1. ) 
When an elector under oath complains of 
fraud or mistake, particularly specifying the 
same, and (2) when fraud or mistake is 
apparent on the face of the returns, as, for 
example, when the return from any election 
district is missing. ' 

The court will not take summary proceed- 
ings to compel election officers to appear with 
missing returns, unless it believes that those 
missing are necessary for a just count. All 
allegations of fraud or mistake must be 
decided by the court within three days after 
the returns are brought into court.’ This 
decision is not to be considered a judicial 
settlement of the case. That is a question for 
an election contest. The returns are to be 
signed by all the judges and attested by the 
clerk. When a return from any district, in 
the opinion of the judges, is so defective as to 
prevent its being understood, or computed in 
adding up the votes, the clerk is to make out 
an exact copy, which is sent to the secretary 
of the Commonwealth, along with the return. 
The original is placed on file with the pro- 
thonotary.° 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


The constitution provides (Art. VIII, Sec. 
17) that the trial and determination of all 
contested elections shall be by the courts of 
law, or by one or more of the law judges 
thereof. By act of the general assembly, the 
various offices have been divided fnto four 
classes, distinguished as follows :* 


1 Thompson vs. Ewing. 1 Brewster, 67. Forster’s case 
38 L. I. 84. Bertolets’ Election, 13 P. C. C. 353. 


2 Act of 30 Jan., 1874. 
* Act, 2 July, 1839. 
* Act, 19 May, 1874. 
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I. The Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 

If. Electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and all officers of 
the Commonwealth, except Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

III. Judges of the several courts of record, 
except Supreme Court judges. 

IV. All other officers except members of the 
General Assembly. 

All contests of election must be by petition. 
The signers must be qualified electors who 
voted at the election in question, and the 
petition must so state. The omission to do 
this is a fatal defect, and cannot be amended 
after thirty days subsequent to the election.’ 
The petition must also state concisely the cause 
of complaint, showing wherein the election 
complained of is undue or illegal, and it must 
be filed with the proper officers within thirty 
days of the election complained of. The 
parties in the contest are the persons returned 
as elected, and the persons signing the peti- 
tion. In case one of the signers be subse- 
quently found not to be a qualified elector, the 
court may permit the substitution of the name 
of a qualified elector. A signer will not be 
permitted to subsequently withdraw his signa- 
ture from the petition. 

In cases of the first class, the petition must 
be signed by one hundred electors and verified 
by the affidavits of at least twenty. A certi- 
ficate from the prothonotaries of the counties 
where the petitioners reside, that they are 
qualified electors, should also accompany the 
petition, which should be presented to the 
senate within ten days of the organization of 
the legislature. The case is tried by a com- 
mittee of both houses of the General Assembly. 

In the second class the petition must be 
signed by at least one hundred electors, and 
verified by the affidavits of five. The petition 
is presented to the prothonotary of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Dauphin County, and 
the case is heard and tried by that court, 

Contested elections of the third class are 
tried by the Court of Quarter Sessions in the 
county where the person returned as elected 
resides. The petition must be signed by fifty 
electors and vouched for by five. 

In the fourth class the number of signers 
required is twenty-five, the number of vouchers 
five, and the case is tried in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions in the county where the 
contest arises. The procedure, and the num- 
ber of signers, in the case of members of the 
General Assembly, are the same as in the fourth 
class, but the case is tried by the Court of 
Common Pleas instead of by the Court of 


1 Welti’s case, 3 W. N. C. 165. 
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Quarter Sessions. The decision of the court 
does not affect the constitutional right of each 
house to judge of the election and qualification 
of its own members.’ In the trial of all con- 
tested election cases, a witness is compelled 
to testify, although his evidence may tend to 
criminate himself, but this evidence cannot be 
used against him except in a trial on the charge 
of perjury. The court, in trying an election 
contest, acts not as a canvassing board but 
judicially, and cannot throw out nor inquire 
into the legality of a vote, unless that vote is 
attacked by the pleadings.’ 

Very little has been done in Pennsylvania 
by way of legislative enactment, to prevent 
corrupt practices in connection with elections. 

Candidates are prohibited from paying or 
contributing either directly or indirectly any 
money or other valuable thing, or from know- 
ingly allowing it to be done for them by others, 
to secure their nomination, election or appoint- 
ment, except it be (1) for printing and travel- 
ing expenses; (2) for the dissemination of 
information to the public; (3) for political 
meetings, demonstrations and conventions.° 

The penalty for the violation of this law is 
a fine not to exceed $1000, or imprisonment 
not to exceed one year, or both. 

Every person elected to any office in the 
state, before assuming the duties of the same, 
is required to’ take an oath that he has not 
contributed any money or other valuable thing 
to secure his nomination or election.‘ The 
chief objections to all acts of this kind are that 
they do not in any way limit the amount that 
a candidate may spend to secure his nomina- 
tion or election, and that they are liable to 
evasion in several ways—for example, by 
paying men to march in torch-light proces- 
sions, which may be a disguised form of buy- 
ing votes, by subsidizing the press by jobs, by 
hiring men to distribute printed circulars, and 
by contributions to campaign committees, who 
use the money at their command without an 
accounting to the candidates or to the public. 
The only efficient method of remedying this 
evil is to limit the amount that may be spent, 
either by a candidate or by a campaign com- 
mittee, and make both strictly accountable 
for money received and spent. In England 
the legislation in this connection is of the 
strictest character. A candidate failing to 
comply with the provisions of the law forfeits 
his office if elected, and it is given to the 
opponent who received the next highest vote, 


1In re MeNeill, 111 Pa. 235. 
7In re Election Case, 1 Kulp, 157. 
5 Act of April 18, 1874. 


*Const., Art. VII, 31. Act of 18 Apr., 1874. 
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provided he and his agents have fully com- 
plied with thelaw. The results of this reform 
have been most satisfactory. In this country, 
Massachusetts and some other states have 
made considerable advance in this direction. 
The recent Missouri law is probably the best 
which we yet have in this country. It has 
been urged that to give the courts power to 
unseat persons elected to office in accordance 
with the provisions of such legislation as has 
just been described, is dangerous as tending 
to bring the courts into the arena of politics. 
This, however, has not been the tendency in 
England, and in Pennsylvania the decision of 
election contests is now in the hands of the 
courts. Our constitution disqualifies for office 
any person violating the election laws.’ But 
that there should be a strong inducement for 
action in case of fraud, it has been found 
advisable in England and in Missouri to seat 
the opposing candidate, who may be relied 
upon to prosecute if he thinks he has a case. 
Under these circumstances the candidates for 
office are unwilling to incur the dangers that 
follow upon fraudulent acts. In this state 
bribery is punishable by a fine of $1000, and 
imprisonment for one year. 

It is doubtful whether the provisions of the 
Pennsylvania law are sufficiently broad to 
allow it to be interpreted as covering an offer 
of employment or appointment to office con- 
tingent upon the election of the candidate 
making the promise.’ It is unlawful for any 
committee or any member of a committee to 
directly or indirectly demand of any officer, 
subordinate, or employe holding any office of 
profit or honor in the commonwealth, any 
assessment, with the understanding, either 
expressed or implied, that it is to be used for 
any political purpose. The penalty for the 
violation of this act is a fine not to exceed 
$100.° This law is constantly and impudently 
violated. 

The Act of June 8, 1881, is directed against 
bribery at primaries and nominating conven- 
tions. It practically extends the law in regard 
to bribery at general elections to primaries and 
conventions, and makes it a misdemeanor for 
a person not a qualified voter at a general 
election to vote at a primary. Any person 
advising or inducing another not a qualified 
elector to vote at a primary, or any person 
voting in more than one election district, is 
liable to a fine of $200, and to imprisonment 
for three months. Any attempt to influence 
the election officers or the returning board of 
&@ primary, or the members of a county or 


1 Art. VIII, 29 
* Act of 9 May, 1889. 
5 Act of 13 June, 1883. 
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executive committee of a party, by the offer 
of money, office or any other valuable thing, 
is punishable by a fine of $200, and imprison- 
ment for six months, and the solicitation or 
acceptance of the same by any of the said 
officers, is punishable by a fine of $100 and 
by three months’ imprisonment. The Act of 
June 29, 1881, further regulates the holding 
of primaries. The election officers of a pri- 
mary are to be sworn, before entering upon 
the dise harge of their duties, to conduct the 
primary election in accordance with the con- 
stitution and laws of Pennsylvania, and ac- 
cording to the party rules. If any judge or 
inspector enters upon his duties without first 
taking the oath prescribed by the law, if he 
willfully disregards the provisions of any rule 
of his party, for the government of primary 
elections, or knowingly receives the vote of 
any one not qualified under the party rules, he 
is liable toa fine of $200. For wilful fraud 
in the discharge of duty, the penalty is $500 
and imprisonment for one yeat 

The law makes no provision for filing the 
oaths of the election oflicers of primaries with 
any court or public official, so that they may 
be open to the inspection of the publie, and, 
as the officers take the oaths and subscribe to 
them in the presence of each other, the public 
has no means of knowing that they have ever 
been taken. The law does not prohibit the 
exclusion of delegates by the temporary chair- 
man of a convention.’ ALBERT A. Birp. 

‘*Seek not proud riches; but such as thou 
mayst get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly. Yet have 
no abstract or friarly contempt of them.’’— 
Verulamiana, London, 1802. 


‘*There were fishermen drawing the river 
at Chelsey ; Mr. Bacon came thither by chance, 


in the afternoon, 
draught ; 


and offered to buy their 
they were willing. He asked them, 
what they would take. They asked thirty 
shillings. Mr. Bacon offered them ten, They 
refused it. ‘Why, then’ saith Mr. Bacon, ‘I 
will be only a looker on.’ They drew, and 
eatched nothing. Saith Mr. Bacon: ‘Are 
not you mad fellows now, who might have 
had an angel in your purse, to have made 
merry withal, and to have warmed you thor- 
oughly, and now you must go home with 
nothing.’ ‘Aye, but,’ saith the fishermen, 
‘we had hope then to make a better gain of 
it.’ Saith Mr. Bacon, ‘Well, my masters, 
then I will tell you, hope is a good breakfast, 
but it is a bad supper.’ ’’— Verulamiana, Lon- 
don, 1803. 


h90W. N. 
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The Reading of Novels. 


We of the present generation are amused 
or angered, according to our mood, by the 
solemn reasons which our Puritan ancestors 
gave for their injunction against ** light read- 
ing.’ Breadth of view and depth of insight 

virtues unknown to those older, sterner 
moralists—have revealed to us that the novel 
may be inade a powerful agent for good. So 
convinced are we of this truth that we seldom 
pause to consider whether or not the novel 
may also be anagent for evil. Yet this is a 
proper question in an age when novel reading 
has become a characteristic popular habit. 
Granting, in the outset, as a fact so obvious 
as to be almost axiomatic, that novel reading 
is a potent educational influence, let us ex- 
amine the other side of the question and con- 
sider how it, like all other good things, is 
subject to abuse. 

\ busy man stops at a book-stall to buy a 
novel with which to alleviate the tedium of a 
railway journey. As he casts his eye over 
the long ranges of freshly printed volumes he 
murmurs to himself, ‘Goodness me! Who 
reads all this stuff?” 

If upon his return home he 
question to his daughter, 
at least one person who reads it all. And 
more than this, he likely to find that this 
enormous supply is insufficient to satisfy her 
demands. Not infrequently time hangs heavy 
with her has nothing to read. 

The average girl’s intellectual food consists 
of recent fiction. It isn’t bad food, perhaps. 
Much of it has a high purpose and a whole- 
some tone. But the question is this—does the 
girl discriminate between the good and the 
bad, or does she make her reading a mere 
dissipation and devour all that comes within 
her grasp? This is a crucial question. Let 
us examine it a little. 

To the world at large, the measure of a new 
worth is its immediate popularity. 
True, the disappointed authors and the erities 
insist on less obvious standards; but the world 
has found them out; they are dyspeptics for 
the most part. And, indeed, them 
must belong to that worse type of dyspeptics, 
pessimists, because they hold that no good book 
can be popular with the generation into which 
itis born. This is not true. The record of the 
past two years shows that a few very noble 
novels have had a genuine vogue. While we 
are congratulating ourselves on this fact, how- 
ever, we recall some other popular novels of a 
different sort. Suppose we mention a few: 
** Dodo,”’ The Heavenly Twins,’’ ‘* The 
Yellow Aster.”’ 


» should put this 
he is likely to find 


beeause she 


book's 


some of 
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It cannot be said that the class of people 


; which reads the one type of novel is different 


from that which reads the other type. The 
literature published by the late lamented Mr. 
Beadles has a coterie of its own, but it is not 
so with ‘* Dodo’’ and the rest. Any book- 
seller, any public librarian, any frequenter of 
polite drawing rooms, will inform you that 
the people who read and discuss ‘* Dodo,’’ are 
pretty much the same as those who read 
‘ David Balfour ’’ and ‘‘ Marcella.’ 

‘But,’’ says an objector, ‘‘overmuch is 
made of this fact. It only indicates that the 
reading public is catholic in its tastes.’’ 
Catholicity of taste is commendable, but let 
us have a care that we do not confound it 
with total lack of taste. A man may love 
the ‘Sistine Madonna,’’ and Michael An- 
‘*David,”’ and also derive pleasure 
from the quaint little drawings which ‘‘ Chip”’ 
used to make for Lije. This is admirable 
catholicity of taste. But even a slight under- 
standing of the merits of the ** David,’’ and 
of the great *‘ Madonna,” will fileh from him 
all capacity to appreciate the five-dollar 
crayon portrait of his house-maid, drawn by a 
peripatetic °° artist. 

The case has a parallel in literature. The 
imagination which enters into the Pally 
of the ‘* Inferno,’’ *‘ King Lear*’ and *‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ may be tickled by the absurdities 
of ‘Innocents Abroad *’ and Artemus Ward’s 
lectures, but it can never respond to ‘‘ The 
Yellow Aster.“" In it such catholicity is 
impossible, because it has had a glimpse of 
the divine nature of art, and, henceforth, all 
that is false to art is an abomination. 

Unfortunately the voracious novel reader is 
usually a person who does not read classic 
literature, and, hence, has not that training 
which teaches right discrimination. Itis only 
the new that le cares for, and he plunges 
through the new books at a speed which leaves 
no time for reflection upon .the comparative 
merits of that which he has read. 

Not very long ago, a gentleman, whose 
position in New York indicates that his liter- 
ary judgment is held in esteem, was asked his 
opinion as to Kipling’s future. ‘Do you 
think that he will ever do the great things 
which his genius promises?*’ ‘‘ No,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘I think Kipling has about ex- 
hausted his vein.*’ ‘* Why, what do you call 
his vein?’’ ‘*Oh,’” was the careless answer, 
‘those from life in India. People 
liked the novelty of the thing at first, but 
the ‘v will soon grow tired of it.” 

And so this was the reason why an intelli- 
gent man read Kipling, because of the nov elty. 
Iiad this man ruminated a little over Kipling’s s 
stories, he would have understood that the 


gelo’s 


seenes 
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‘¢ scenes in India’’ are mere accidentals, little 
more vital to the essential substance of the 
stories than the color and design of their 
bindings, that Kipling’s true ‘‘ vein’’ is the 
eternal vein of human nature, which has been 
worked in all ages by the great writers whose 
hearts have yearned over the nature and 
destiny of man. These things were not 
understood by the reader, because he did not 
pause to ruminate. These stories washed up 
from the distant shore of India, were but a 
part of the common flotsam which he daily 
gathers in his poke without a thought of 
distinguishing between the good and the bad. 
And this man is a type. 

If in our breathless unconsidered reading 
we overlook a thing so vital as the motive of 
a book, we may be sure that we are equally 
oblivious to its literary style. Since the news 
came last winter of that death in a lonely 
Pacific island, there has been a noisy flutter 
about the books of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Stevenson once said that the act of literary 
composition was anguish for him. I cannot 
help wondering how many of the thousands 
who are now reading his books, perceive that 
this sore travail has resulted in a literary form 
probably unsurpassed by any writer of English 
fiction. Does the confirmed novel reader see 
it? Does he care for it when he sees it? I 
suspect that Stevenson was a fool for his pains, 
if he expected the reward of a popular recog- 
nition of his signal excellence; but, of course, 
he labored for a higher reward, that of his 
own partial satisfaction with his work. 

During the past half century a change has 
come about in our family life that has a 
bearing upon our literary taste which we can 
only vaguely estimate. Time was when every 
morning the family gathered to hear a reading 
from the King James’ translation of the Bible. 
This was an unconscious training in high 
literature. The custom is no longer generally 
observed. The morning reading now is from 
the newspaper, indispensable indeed, but 
scarcely a fair literary exchange for Job, 
Isaiah, and the Evangelists. The effect of the 
transition will be more keenly felt as time 
ripens. 

I am aware that this is a doleful complaint, 
but the occasion warrants some anxiety and 
foreboding. Let us return to the young lady 
with whom we began. She is, after all, the 
great novel reader, and she is more susceptible 
than her parents and brothers to formative 
influences ; it is in her that the effect of the 
growing habit will be most quickly marked. 
It would be neither gallant nor wise to make 
dire predictions as to the nature of this effect. 
It would be rash to assert that her external 
moral nature will suffer from this random 
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literary diet. Whether her incessant, indis- 
criminate, unchecked novel reading will end 
in making her a less constant wife and less 
faithful mother, or, to take the ‘‘ broader 
view,’’ more in consonance with our modern 
advanced ideas, whether it will tend to make 
her a less eflicient and influential member of 
society, are questions which I shall leave to 
those more intimately acquainted with her 
than I am, to those who are responsible for 
her moral training, in which I have no part. 
But if itis better that she should have high 
thoughts than mean thoughts, sober thoughts 
than frivolous thoughts, wholesome thoughts 
than morbid thoughts, if it is desirable that 
she be kindled with a passion for all that is 
sublime in human nature, then her novel 
reading had better be attended to. 

Where good and evil are so compositely 
mingled as in a lot of miscellaneous novels, it 
is not safe to assume that the young reader 
will profit by the good and remain unsullied 
by the bad. He who plays in pitch and snow 
is likely to be defiled rather than purified. 
Our young lady needs some wise training 
before she is safe in these deep, dark waters. 

I am aware that this young woman is eman- 
cipated, and that she resents any attempt to 
keep her in leading strings. Parents need 
not smite her in this tender spot ; they may 
give her freedom and at the same time gently 
guide her into a wider freedom than she wots 
of. The true emancipation of woman does 
not begin and end in attendance on suffrage 
meetings and bicycle riding ; it exists in the 
exercise and development of all her best facul- 
ties, mental and spiritual. 

Now, there is a practical remedy for any 
evil that may result from the abuse of the 
habit of novel reading, or, to speak more 
accurately, there is a preventive for such an 
abuse. This counteractantis very obvious ; it 
has been frequently recommended; it has 
already been suggested in this article. Let 
those in authority over young women endeavor 
to instil in them a love for our classic litera- 
ture. 

There is only one way of accomplishing 
this end, and that is by inducing them to read 
the literature itself. Critical essays, lectures, 
even a college education, can only guide them. 
The real influence, the benediction, can come 
only from a complete saturation of the mind 
with the books themselves. 

This done, our young lady will have her 
instincts so trained that when turned into the 
wilderness of modern novels she will discern 
her path as clearly as the Indian finds his way 
through the forest. Her mind will be as a 
magnet which wanders over a pile of filings, 
attracting the true metal and rejecting the 





dross. She will have no taste for ‘‘ Dodo ”’ or 
‘““The Yellow Aster.’? She will read modern 
novels ; it is right and proper that she should. 
She will even read that which explains the 
dim and thorny nooks of human life; but 
with a trained eye she will distinguish between 
books whose art transmutes evil into fit 
material for its own great purpose and those 
prurient, hypocritical, base-born, swinish 
books which wallow in slime under 
tense of teaching how good it 
clean. 

For her there need be no anxiety about 
expurgations ; her own pure mind will do all 
the purging for itself. Her heart will be filled 
with compassion for the errors, weakness, 
and blind follies of human nature, but she 
will be sane enough to know that the story of 
crime is not the whole story of the race. She 
will understand that evident truth, which the 
world seems in a fair way to forget, that the 
best way to teach righteousness is to reveal 
righteousness, and not, with microscope in 
hand, to be forever scrutinizing the festering 
details of shame. She will learn to know that 
a day spent in the companionship of that 
simple-minded soldier, Colonel Newcome, will 
take her some rods further along the road to 
virtue than will weeks of acquaintanceship 
with the customs of that group of French citi- 
zens who began their career in the tainted 
atmosphere of the ‘‘ Assomoir,’’ and this not- 
withstanding the fact that Zola writes with a 
‘moral purpose.’’ 

This last remark brings us to the final lesson 
which she will learn from her study of the 
masters. It is this, that right art never has 
any qualms about its ‘‘ moral purpose,’’ in- 
deed, has no thought for such things. Art is 
man’s translation of life into visible form, 
and since life is moral all true art is neces- 
sarily moral. A great work of art is as un- 
conscious of its morality as an oak of the 
shadow which it casts; the tree’s business is 
to obey the principle of life which is within 
it, to grow and expand; it is by the provi- 
dence of God that in so doing it becomes a 
welcome shelter for man and beast. So let art 
obey its laws of being, and its influence upon 
the conscience and volition of men may be 
safely left with Him who ordains all being. 

If the good day might ever come when a 
right training in literature would teach all 
novel readers to discriminate, it would be a 
good day indeed. It would go hard with 
many writers who have profited in fame and 
wealth by the reading publie’s temporary 
aberration of mind, but it would be a happy 
time for the men and women who strive to 
make a literature with an honest purpose. 

STrocktTon AxXson. 
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Co-operation in Relation to the Univer- 
sity Extension Movement in 
Great Britain. 


The co-operative movement presents to the 
historical and political student several features 
of interest and importance. Its growth has 
been marvelous, and it certainly has had a con- 
siderable influence upon current thought and 
national life. In the space of fifty years it has 
acquired in Great Britain 1,296,026 members. 
If we assume, which is a moderate supposi- 
tion, that each member represents a family of 
five persons, we have an institution in which 
6,480,130 people are directly interested. The 
capital employed is estimated at £18,743,011. 
Its annual business transactions reach the 
value of £50,208,868, and its profits are no 
less than £4,673,000 per annum. Such a body 
must wield a tremendous power in any com- 
munity in which it is situated. 

Its leaders are men of public spirit and 
position, and it can claim amongst its sym- 
pathizers and adherents all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. What is the 
magnetic charm that draws and keeps them 
together? Some people will answer that it is 
the ever-welcome dividend. This is, no 
doubt, partly true, but it does not and cannot 
embrace the whole case. Distinguished states- 
men, eminent divines, leading lawyers, great 
scholars, and wealthy commercial men have 
advocated the cause, and it will hardly be 
claimed that they have done it for the sake of 
the dividend. Co-operation must have within 
it something beyond a dividend, that attracts 
and enlists the sympathies of these men. I 
have no hesitation in expressing my own con- 
viction that that something is the cause of 
education, without which co-operation would 
be incomplete. I say this with the full con- 
sciousness that those who have practically 
adopted this view are not in a majority amongst 
so-called co-operators. 

Co-operative education is passing through a 
very grave crisis in England. Hitherto it has 
supplied a want in the continuity of education 
amongst its members. It has supplemented 
the efforts of other institutions. The state, 
however, has relieved co-operators and others 
of this responsibility. The question arises: 
‘* Will the co-operative bodies adapt them- 
selves to the altered conditions and continue 
the work for which, by their influence, their 
power, and their wealth, they are specially 
fitted, or will they ignominiously abandon it ?”’ 

In some cases there is an undoubted inclina- 
tion to escape the tax which such a continua- 
tion would involve. This is more a matter 
for regret than for surprise. There is a vein 
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of selfishness running through mankind from 
which co-operators are not exempt. It has 
been argued that, inasmuch as education is 
regarded as an imperative duty of the state, 
there exists no longer any parental or associa- 
tional responsibility in this direction, and that 
the profits of trading societies should, in all 
fairness, go to those to whom they legitimately 
belong, and not be given as charity where no 
charity is required. But the indications in 
general are not unsatisfactory. Notwithstand- 
ing indifference, and even opposition, in some 
quarters, the cause of co-operative education 
is making progress. In the year 1893 the 
amount granted for educational purposes was 
£34,487. There is, of course, a great difference 
in the amounts given by various societies. 
Many societies give nothing ; some make small 
grants, occasionally ; others have a fixed rate, 
varing from 1} to + per cent of their net trade 
profits. Only one society in the movement 
allows 4 per cent. 

For the convenience of co-operative organi- 
zation the country is mapped out into sections. 
In many of these there is practically nothing 
given for educational work. Its claims are 
most fully recognized in what is known as the 
northwestern section. In this section, which 
contains some of the leading societies, the 
amount granted in 1893 was £21,774, out of 
the total of £34,487. Most of the societies 
have circulating and reference libraries, and 
commodious r eading- -rooms in which the prin- 
cipal papers and periodicals of the day may be 
found. They have also conducted very credit- 
ably, and very successfully, science and art 
classes under governmental conditions. It is 
admitted that this ground is now largely cov- 

ed by the local authorities, and that no 
good can accrue from a competitive struggle 
between these bodies and the co-operative 
societies. 

There is, however, an opportunity for the 
latter to do useful work in adult education 
by using the machinery of university exten- 
sion teaching. A few of them have already 
entered this field, and, so far, it is believed, 
with satisfactory results. In this respect the 
Oldham Industrial Co-operative society affords 
a very useful illustration. 

At this prosperous centre nine courses of lec- 
tures have been delivered, eight of them under 
the auspices of the Oxford, and one under the 
Victoria university extension scheme. The 
connection with the Victoria University was 
suspended in consequence of the melancholy 
death of the late Professor Milnes Marshall. 
He had given one course of eight lectures on 

‘Natural History,’’ and was announced to 
commence a second series within a few days 
of the lamentable accident which deprived the 
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extension movement of a brilliant lecturer, 
and the world of a profound scholar. 

Who can gauge the impression made upon 
the six or seven hundred people who regularly 
attended Professor Marshall’s lectures. To 
those who had studied a little a new impetus 
was given, whilst in others a determination 
to know the wonders of nature for themselves 
was aroused, which cannot fail to have its 
effect in moulding their characters to a loftier 
standard. 

Formerly it was the custom of co-operative 
societies to have a number of single lectures 
during the winter season. They were gener- 
ally intended to entertain and amuse, as well 
as to instruct. Lectures and concerts were 
given alternately. The subjects of the lectures 
for one season were: ‘‘The Past and the 
Present of the City of Canterbury,’’ ‘‘ Satire, 
Anecdote and Caricature,’ ‘*‘ The Telescope and 
its Revelations,’’ and ‘* The History of Loco- 
motion.’’ This is the system still adopted by 
most of the co-operative societies that profess 
to devote a part of their profits to education. 
Their experience is similar to that of the Old- 
ham society previous to its adhesion to the 
extension scheme. The concerts, for which 
a small charge was made, were inconveniently 
crowded; the lectures were miserably attended. 
It was felt that the lectures would have to be 
abandoned, or conducted upon a different plan. 
The conviction grew that the system then in 
vogue either undershot or overshot the mark. 
The committees often selected their lecturers 
from the itinerant class who liberally plied 
them with advertisements and testimonials, 
but who had little real knowledge of the sub- 
jects upon which they spoke ; and who either 
recited their lectures unintelligibly, as if they 
had been learned by rote, or they read them 
without seeming to thoroughly understand 
them. The consequence was failure and the 
disgust of the hearers. 

The efforts of the Oldham Industrial Society 
seemed to be enveloped in the general ruin, 
when the committee happily decided to apply 
for a course of extension lectures. There 
were those who pre ‘dicted failure. They said 
that a course of six lectures on one subject, 
would never be appreciated by a working-class 
community. The working man and the work- 
ing woman wanted to be entertained more 
than to be instructed. They required variety, 
and it was the height of folly to expect them 
to attend so long a course upon the one dull 
subject of history. Another objection was 
raised on the ground of expense, but it was 
answered that though this might apply to 
small societies, it could not apply to a large 
society like the one in question. Fortunately 
the committee had faith in its plan, and 
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course of extension lectures was given. Con- 
trary to prediction the audiences were much 
larger than usual at lectures. The attend- 
ance was greater then even the most sanguine 
extensionist could have anticipated, and, what 
is better, it increased with the progress of the 
course. Though often solicited, advised and 
encouraged to ‘‘ go in for a new subject,’’ the 
committee has adhered to history. W. Hudson 
Shaw has lectured for eight years on ‘ The 
History of Ireland,’’ ‘‘ English Social Refor- 
mers,’* “The Age of Elizabeth,’’ ‘The Puritan 
Revolution,’ ‘* Florentine History,’’ ‘ His- 
tory of the Republic of Venice,’’ ‘* The Mak- 
ing of England,”’ and ‘* Mediwval England.”’ 
The wisdom of the committee’s policy has 
been demonstrated by the fact, attested by 
Mr. Shaw, at his last lecture on December 15, 
1894, that the Oldham Centre is now the 
largest extension centre in the world. <A 
noteworthy and interesting feature is, that 
most of those who attended the first course 
have been present at every subsequent lecture. 

Critics and opponents will naturally desire 
to know the results of this expenditure of 
labor and money, the latter amounting to over 
£400. It is impossible to tabulate the results 
of work of this description. Examinations are 
no test of its utility and beneficence. You 
may award a certain number of marks for 
clearness of composition, for excellence in the 
grasp of certain historical facts, or for general 
historical knowledge as manifested in the 
correctness of answers to certain given ques- 
tions, but you cannot measure the influence 
which a true portrait or scene, drawn by a 
natural artist. will have upon an impression- 
able audience of imperfectly educated people. 
Few, if any, of the hearers have had a college 
training; most of them have had no education 
beyond what they could gather at school, 
when under ten years of age, or what could be 
obtained, under difficulties, at night schools; 
but when the tyrants and the heroes of Old 
England are vividly portrayed before their 
eyes, they not only see the pictures but they 
feel them, and the lesson imperceptibly raises 
their standards. It radiates from them, 
enriches and ennobles the life in the commu- 
nity around them. This is work that cannot 
be weighed, or measured, and yet its utility 
must be acknowledged. Mayors, ex-Mayors, 
Aldermen, Councillors, Magistrates, Guar- 
dians, Members of School Boards, and publie 
men of every grade, and of every shade of 
politics have borne testimony to the good 
work the extension movement has done in 
Oldham. Some of the members of the society 
who formerly complained of the expense, now 
come to the lectures and acknowledge their 
educational power. It is a significant fact 
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that the members of this society have quite 
recently increased the grant for educational 
purposes from 2} to 4 per cent of its net trade 
profits. The amount is now over £200 per 
annum. 

Other societies have taken up extension 
work with varying degrees of success. The 
first to enter the field was the Hebden Bridge 
Fustian Manufacturing Co-operative Society, 
Limited, which began in 1886 by a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ The History of Ireland,’’ by W. 
Hudson Shaw. Nine courses of lectures have 
been delivered at this centre, the subjects 
including Irish and English history, Victorian 
literature, physiography, and the French 
Revolution. Mr. Greenwood, of Hebden 
Bridge, writes: 

‘** The lectures on history have been the most popular, 
especially those on Irish history, and others on history 
which followed. The number attending would average 
fully 500 to 700. The lectures on the industrial revolu- 
tion and political economy have not had an attendance of 
more than 300 to 400. It is slightly better on literature, 
and again on physiography, and is now better on the 
French Revolution, 400 to 500. The lectures have been 
attended by the general public, which has taken much 
interest in them. The secretary of the store library 
bears testimony to the increased call for books since 
their inauguration, and the local booksellers also say 
that they have an increase of customers, notwithstanding 
that the Oxford centre sends out books on the subjects 
of the lectures. The lectures are much appreciated and 
evidently give a higher tone to the community.”’ 

There have been six courses of extension 
lectures at Todmorden in connection with the 
co-operative society, but the attendance of the 
first season has not been fully maintained. 
Starting with an audience of 400, it decreased 
to one of 200, which so depressed the com- 
mittee that they shrank from a seventh course 
last winter. The secretary, however, writes: 

‘‘T prefer the extension system to any other series of 
lectures, because of the continuation of subject, and the 
systematic course of study. It has great advantages over 
a system of unrelated lectures because the effect is con- 
tinuous. Again, the lecturer is known to be qualified 
for his work, and bears the hall mark of our seats of 
learning. These are great advantages over the single 
lecture system which was once so common. The one 
gives a superficial knowledge, the other examines the 
subject from every standpoint. Imagine a single lecture 
on ‘Shakespeare,’ or ‘The Age of Elizabeth.’ ”’ 

The experience of Accrington co-operators 
has been less cheering still. They have had 
two courses, one on ‘‘The Problems of 
Poverty ’’ (not a very attractive title for a 
body of working men, who dislike to be talk e 
at.) and the other on ‘‘ The Structure of 
Modern Industry.’’ The attendance for the 
two courses has averaged 70 and 60 respec- 
tively. This is discouraging, but it is to be 
hoped that the Accrington co-operators will 
not give up in despair, but try to ascertain the 
cause of their failure. My experience with 
working people tells me that if you would in- 
terest them you must not patronize them, and, 
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above all, you must not probe their wounds for 
the mere gratification of looking at them. If 
you would succeed you must lift them, as it 
were, out of themselves, make them forget the 
clanging of hammers, the whirr of machinery, 
and the ceaseless struggle for bread. All this 
is sufficiently real and vivid to them, and they 
do not care to be reminded of it. If you 
would rouse them out of this humdrum atmos- 
phere and make them feel that life is worth 
living, you must lead them to forget their 
daily surroundings, and let them live for 
a short time in a brighter and a happier 
world. 

If the aim of the extension movement is not 
only to bring the university to the people, but 
to bring with it its manners, its customs, and 
even its prejudices, it will fail ; but if its pur- 
pose is to extend the sphere of happiness for 
the people by giving them a fuller knowledge 
of the mental and physical beauties of crea- 
tion, then it has a promising and worthy pros- 
pect before it. If its object in coming down 
to the people is to raise them, morally and 
intellectually, rather than to select for special 
education a few men, and by making them 
clever, cause them to use and despise the class 
from which they sprang, then it is worthy of 
the honest and hearty support of all true co- 
operators. 

And is it a fact of which we need be 
ashamed that so few present themselves for 
examination, and fewer still succeed in satis- 
fying the examiner? It should be remembered 
that the people who make up our co-operative 
audiences at extension lectures follow daily 
occupations, all of which, probably, fill up 
more hours than do the studies of the students 
at the universities. Their only opportunity 
for study is when the body is weary from 
laborious toil. Is it reasonable, under such 
circumstances, to expect them to compete 
with university graduates? But if, by getting 
together 700 to 900 hundred people, as in Old- 
ham, to give them higher conceptions of life, 
of duty and of honor, the extension movement 
is making nobler men and nobler women, then 
it is doing a work worthy of the approbation 
and aid of all true men. 

The future will bring its changes, and possi- 
bly the store library and reading room may 
become things of the past, but in one way or 
another the good work which is now being done 
by the extension movement will always be 
required. If co-operators would fulfil the 
spirit of their best traditions they will always 
be the first to lend a helping hand to assist in 
such a glorious work. 

J. T. Tayror. 
Oldham, England, 


January, 1895. 
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HMrom Old Authors. 


From Robert Burton. 


{ Robert Burton (1576-1639) lived most of his life at 
Oxford, where he acquired that intimacy with classical 
literature without which ‘‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy ”’ 
could never have been written. This great work is one 
of the most curious contributions to our permanent 
literature. There was doubtless something morbid in 
Burton’s temperament which led him to spend a con- 
siderable portion of his life in writing a book on a theme 
so uninviting. The ‘‘ Anatomy,’’ however, is by no 
means an altogether melancholy book. It is full of 
imagination and quaint fancy, and he who declines to 
read it will miss much enjoyment. ] 


THe ProGress oF MELANCHOLY. 


Generally thus much we may conclude of 
melancholy: that it is most pleasant at first, I 
say, a most delightsome humour, to be alone, 
dwell alone, walk alone, meditate, lie in bed 
whole days, dreaming awake as it were, and 
frame a thousand phantastical imaginations 
unto themselves. They are never better 
pleased than when they are so doing, they are 
in Paradise for the time, and cannot well 
endure to be interrupt; he complains, if you 
trouble him: tell him what inconvenience will 
follow, what will be the event, all is one, ’tis 
so pleasant, he cannot refrain. He may thus 
continue peradventure many years by reason 
of a strong temperature, or some mixture of 
business, which may divert his cogitations: 
but at the last, his phantasy is crazed, and, 
now habituated to such toys, cannot but work 
still like a fate; the Scene alters upon a sudden, 
Fear and Sorrow supplant those pleasing 
thoughts, suspicion, discontent and perpetual 
anxiety succeed in their places; so by little 
and little, by that shoeing-horn of idleness, 
and voluntary solitariness, Melancholy, this 
feral fiend, is drawn on, and it was not so 
delicious at first, as now it is bitter and harsh: 
a cankered soul macerated with cares and 
discontents, impatience, agony, inconstancy, 
irresolution, precipitate them unto unspeak- 
able miseries. They cannot endure company, 
light, or life itself, some; unfit for action, and 
the like. Their bodies are lean and dried up, 
withered, ugly, their looks harsh, very dull 
and their souls tormented, as they are more 
or less intangled, as the humour hath been 
intended, or according to the continuance of 
time they have been troubled. 

To discern all which symptoms the better, 
Rhasis, the Arabian, makes three degrees of 
them. The first is fulsa cogitatio, false conceits 
and idle thoughts: to misconstrue and amplify, 
aggravating everything they conceive or fear: 
the second is falsd cogitata loqui, to talk to 
themselves, or to use inarticulate, incondite 
voices, speeches, obsolete gestures, and plainly 
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to utter their minds and conceits of their 
hearts by their words and actions as to laugh, 
weep, to be silent, not to sleep, eat their meat, 
ete.: the third is to put in practice that whic h 
they think or speak. Savanarola confirms as 
much: when he begins to express that in words 
which he conceives in his heart, or talks idly, or 
goes from one thing to another, he is in the middle 
way: but when he begins to act it likewise, and to 
put his fopperies in 


: is then in the 
extent of 


madness itself, This 
progress of melancholy you shall easily ob- 
serve in them that have been so affected, they 
go smiling to themselves at first, at le ngth 
they laugh out; at first solitary, at last they 
can endure no company: or, if they do, they 
are now dizzards, past sense and shame, quite 
moped, they care not what they say or do, all 
their actions, words, gestures, are furious or 
ridiculous. At first his mind is troubled, he 
doth not attend what is said, if you tell him a 
tale, he cries at last, what said you? but in 
the end he mutters to himself, as old women 
do many times, or old men when they sit 
alone, upon a sudden they laugh whoop, 
halloo, or run away, and swear they see or hear 
Players, Devils, Hobgoblins, Ghosts, strike, 
or strut, ete., grow humorous in the end: like 
him in the poet, he will dress himself, and 
undress, careless at last, grows insensible, 
stupid, or mad. He howls like a wolf, barks 
like a dog, and raves like Ajar and Orestes, 
hears Musick and outcries which no man else 
hears. 


execution, he 
melancholy or 


From Jeremy Taylor. 


[Jeremy Taylor was born, the son of a barber, in 
1613. He was educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
became a protegé of Laud. Taylor was a Royalist, and 
when the Restoration came, he was made a bishop. in 
Ireland. He died in 1667. His chief works are 
‘*Liberty of Prophesying,’’ ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Holy 
Living and Holy Dying,’’ and his sermons. It is 
from one of his sermons on ‘‘ The Return of Prayer’’ 
that the following extract is taken. Taylor’s prose is 
not closely logical or accurate, and at times it is too 
ornate, but in his best passages there is a splendor of 
imagery which atones for these defects. ] 

Tue NATURE OF PRAYER. 

Prayer is an action of likeness to the Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of gentleness and dove-like 
simplicity ; an imitation of the holy Jesus, 
whose spirit is meek ~ to the greatness of the 
biggest example, and ¢ conformity to God ; 
whose anger is an just, and marches 
slowly, and is without transportation, and 
often hindered, and never hasty, and is full of 
merey : prayer is the peace of our spirit, the 
stillness of our thoughts, the evenness of 
recollection; the seat of meditation, the rest of 
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our cares, and the calm of our tempest; 
prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of un- 
troubled thoughts, it is the daughter of char- 
ity, and the sister of meekness; and he that 
prays to God with an angry, that is, with a 
troubled and discomposed spirit, is like him 
that retires into a battle to meditate, and sets 
up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in. 
Anger is a perfect alienation of the mind from 
prayer, and therefore is contrary to that atten- 
tion which presents our prayers in a right line 
to God. For so have I seen a lark rising from 
his bed of grass, and soaring upwards, singing 
as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and 
climb above the clouds; but the poor bird 
was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
eastern wind, and his motion made irregular 
and unconstant, descending more at every 
breath of the tempest, than it could recover 
by the libration and frequent weighing of 
its wings, till the little creature was forced 
to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm 
was over; and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 
learned music and motion from an angel as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his 
ministries here below: so is the prayer of a 
good man; when his affairs have required 
business, and his business was matter of 
discipline, and his discipline was to pass 
upon a sinning person, or had a design of 
charity, his duty met with infirmities of a 
man, and anger was its instrument, and the 
instrument became stonger than the prime 
agent, and raised a tempest, and overruled 
the man ; and then his prayer was broken, and 
his thoughts were troubled, and his words 
went up towards a cloud, and his thoughts 
pulled them back again, and made them with- 
out intention ; and the good man sighs for his 
infirmity, but must be content to lose the 
prayer, and he must recover it when his anger 
is removed, and his spirit is becalmed, made 
even as the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the 
heart of God ; and then it ascends to heaven 
upon the wings of the holy Dove, and dwells 
with God till it returns, like the useful bee, 
loaden with a blessing and the dew of heaven. 


From Suckling. 


[Sir John Suckling’s life was a mirror of his time, the 
time of King Charles I, bold, gay and reckless, with a 
tragic conclusion. He was a brave soldier, a court favor- 
ite, a spendthrift, and a writer of debonnair verses which 
have become immortal. After many adventures, includ- 
ing the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition, he drifted to 
Paris, where, in 1642, he committed suicide, at the age 
of thirty-three. The laughing impudence of his poetry 


is in striking contrast with the languishing verses of his 
predecessors. ] 
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SONG. 


**T pr’ythee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine : 
For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie, 
To find it were in vain, 

For thou’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 
© love, where is thy sympathy, 


If thus our breasts thou sever ? 


But love is such a mystery 
I cannot tind it out: 

For when I think I’m best resolv’d, 
I then am most in doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine : 

For I’ll believe I hath her heart, 
As much as she hath mine.”’ 


CONSTANCY. 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together; 
And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings, 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 


But the spite on’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she, 
And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


SONG. 


Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 
Pr’ythee why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Pr’ythee why so pale? 


Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Pr’ythee why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 
Pr’ythee why so mute? 


Quit, quit for shame ! this will not move, 


This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love. 
Nothing can make her : 
The devil take her. 
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SocratismM, by Robert Flint, Professor in the 
University at Edinburgh. Pp. 512. Lon- 
don, 1894. Isbester & Co. 


The definitive work on socialism has not yet 
been written. Notwithstanding the partially 
successful attempts of Rae, de Laveleye, 
Kirkup, Schieffle and others, we do not yet 
possess, at once complete and unbiased, an 
historical and critical estimate of the social- 
istic theory and movement. Ostensibly Prof. 
Flint’s volume is a contribution to this end, 
but with all its merits, it leaves the want in 
question unsupplied. The substance of the 
book under review first appeared as a series of 
articles contributed to Good Words in 1890-91, 
Its unity is thus that of a single theme rather 
than of a single presentation of the theme. 
Professor Flint begins with an attempt to de- 
fine socialism, and finally emerges from his 
dialectic bog with the following:  ** Socialism 
is any theory of social organization which 
sacrifices the legitimate liberties of individ- 
uals to the will or interests of the com- 
munity’’ (p. 17) 

Thisis a thesis, not a definition. It requires 
proof, as indeed the author acknowledges. 
The substantial truth of the proposition 
enunciated, moreover, does not absolve him, 
in our judgment, from the necessity of giving 
at the outset an impartial definition of social- 
ism. We cannot agree that no definition of 
socialism can be hit upon acceptable alike to 
the friends and foes of that system. In proof 
of our contention we offer the following: ‘* He 
is a socialist, more or less, who in general 
distrusts the effects of individual initiative 
and individual enterprise; who is easily con- 
vinced of the utility of an assumption by the 
state of functions which have hitherto been 
left to personal choices and personal aims; 
and who, in fact, supports and advocates many 
and large schemes of this character.’’ 

But granting that Professor Flint regards his 
mis-named definition as a thesis, we must admit 
that the evidence he adduces in its support is 
not closely woven or cogent. The second 
chapter purports to be a history of socialism, 
but is decidedly fragmentary. There follows 
an analysis of various forms of socialism. This 
analysis is capped by Maine’s dictum that the 
historic tread of progress is ‘‘ from status to 
contract; *’ and with this the proof is evidently 
finished, though by no means complete. One 
cannot help feeling at times that the promised 
substantiation of the proposition was, to usea 
slang phrase. ‘‘ lost in the shuffle.’’ 
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In the course of this argumentation, Profes- 
sor Flint attempts the very delicate theoretical 
task of determining the proper sphere of state 
action. Ile leads up to his own theory by a 
prior demolition of Mill’s doctrine in’ the 
Essay on Liberty. It is not a difficult task 
to show that the weakness of Mill’s theory, 
lies in the difficulty of determing the limits of 
the principle of liberty when applied to con- 
crete cases. But the author wholly 
oblivious of the fact that his own somewhat 
complicated theory of state functions, if sub- 
jected to the same process of logical decom- 
position, would likely prove dissolving 
views,’’ unless, indeed, his final proposition 
(the fifth, by the way,) be excepted. And 
this last proposition which asserts the unde- 
niable truth, that history and experience must 
bear evidence in determining the proper func- 
tions of the state, is, when uninterpreted, 
unassailable largely because it is ‘‘ without 
form and void.’ 

The four succeeding chapters are devoted 
to an economic critique of the socialist doctrines 
of Labor, Capital, Land Nationalization and 
Collectivism. Much of what is here said is 
good and well put. It will strengthen the 
faith of those who are already convinced. 
sut Professor Flint has not kept up with the 
times in the matter of economic theory. His 
jaunty assumption that the Ricardian doctrine 
of the cost of production is obsolete, his uni- 
lateral conception of capital, and his naive 
assent to Bentham’s exploded theory of the 
origin of interest, stamp his economic reason- 
ing as philistinic. We seem to be listening to 
a Seotch edition of Joseph Cook, and one 
shudders to imagine how mercilessly Mr. 
Edward Cannan would dissect parts of the 
discourse. 

What thoroughly redeems the book is the 
soundness of its views when the question at 
issue is transferred to the domain of ethics. 
There is nothing that has been said in defence 
of competition much finer than what is said 
here (p. 122), where competition is truly 
declared to be ‘‘identical with liberty in the 
field of economics, and one form of that liberty 
which makes man a moral possibility.” .. . 
‘“*The real opposite of competition or liberty 
is slavery, the authoritative assignment of eac h 
man to the work which he has to do’’ (P. 124) 
The borderland of economies and ethics is 
where Professor Flint is really strong. The last 
four chapters consequently are almost invari- 
ably good. ‘The one entitled ‘Socialism and 
Democracy,’’ isofinterest rather for whatit says 
about democracy than about socialism, but for 
all that, it gives a good insight into the trend 
of contemporary English polities. The treat- 
ment of socialism in its relation to religion and 
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morality is fair, sound and well-balanced,—by 
all odds the best part of the book. . 

The typography and general finish of this 
somewhat bulky book are unexceptionable, 
although the supplementary note appears 
much too frequently, and stays too long when 
it does appears. For this reason the reading 
matter has in places a sort of amorphous 
appearance. The reader runs along smoothly 
on a broadgauge pica track, and just as he 
imagines that he draws near the end of the 
chapter, he is suddenly sidetracked on to a 
long road of long primer, and finally left 
stranded on a brevier siding. One feels that 
the supplementary matter has been used for 
padding purposes. A complete index is 
appended. 


W. M. Daniets. 


Notes. 


The American Book Company has brought out Seidel’s 
‘Die Monate’’ and ‘‘ Der Lindenbaum,’’ and Stifter’s 
‘Das Heidendorf.’’ The volumes are clearly printed, 

containing a vocabulary of difticult words. American 
Book Company, New York. 25 cents. 


John Wanamaker sends Thomas Mun’s ‘“ England’s 
Treasure by Forraign Trade,’’ the fourth of Economic 
Classics published by Macmillan. This series is con- 
venient and cheap, and it is almost indispensable to the 
student who would deal with primary sources in follow- 
ing the development of economic thought. 


The Department of History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania adds three numbers to the series, ‘‘ Translations 
and Reprints from the Original Sources of European 
History.’’ The new numbers are ‘‘ English Towns and 
Gilds,’’ edited by Professor Cheyney, ‘‘ Napoleon and 
Europe,’’ edited by Professor Robinson, and ‘‘ The 
Medieval Student,’’ edited by Mr. Munro. The reprints 
give a faithful presentation, in English, of documents 
not readily accessible. The publication of this series 
makes it possible to send students to the sources. 


The lecture given by Dr. Isaac J. Schwatt to inaugu- 
rate the work of the mathematical department of the 
Summer Meeting, has been published in a twenty-page 
pamphlet. The address is very readable, presenting in 
a popular way the relation of mathematics to the other 
branches of human knowledge. 


‘*The Temple Shakespeare ’’ needs no further commen- 
dation. It has already proved its usefulness. Six new 
volumes have recently appeared: ‘‘ King Richard II,’’ 
the two parts of ‘‘ King Henry IV,’’ and the three parts 
of ‘‘ King Henry VI.”’ 

D. C. Heath & Co, have issued in a neat form two 
small volumes edited by A. J. George, A. M., instructor 
in English in the Newton High School. One is Burke’s 
**Speech on Conciliation with America.’’ (Price, 30c), 
the other, ‘‘ Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration.”’ 
Price, 20¢). Each volume is edited with preface and notes. 

A popular course at the Oxford Summer Meeting of 
last year was that of Rev. W. H. Hutton on Laud and 
the Puritans. Mr. Hutton has revised and recast the 
material of his lectures into a book, a life of the great 
archbishop. ; 
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University Extension News 
and Announcements. 


Summer Meeting Lectures. 


A lecture of more than usual merit, both in the subject- 
matter which it contained and in the manner it was 
presented, was that of Professor Woodrow Wilson on 
**Democracy,’’ at the opening of the University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting. 

THE CITIZEN gives a careful abstract of the address 
believing the doctrine set forth in it should have as wide 
a hearing as possible. 

Professor Wilson began by saying that it was not of 
the simple democracies of ancient city States, or modern 
Swiss cantons he meant to speak, but of that ‘‘ modern 
democracy in which the people who are said to govern 
are the people of a great nation, a vast population which 
never musters into any single assembly, whose members 
never see each others’ faces or hear each others’ voices, 
but live, millions strong, up and down the reaches of 
continents; building scores of great cities throughout 
fair provinces that would in other days themselves have 
been kingdoms; following all callings under all climes; 
and yet not separate, but standing fast in a vital union 
of thought and of institutions, conceiving themselves a 
corporate whole; acting so, and so accepted by the 
world.”’ 

‘* We think first, of course,’? he continued, ‘‘of our 
own great nation. Here, upon a new continent, in an 
open and free arena, have the forces of the modern world 
deployed, manceuvered, contested, won victories and 
suffered defeats; and the older nations, looking anxiously 
on, have sought to read their own fates in the moving 
features of the great spectacle. Long ago, in the san- 
guine youth of political philosophy, it used to be easy 
to explain systems of government and to understand 
complex societies; but our first confidence of speculation 
about these matters has been dissipated. A more careful 
study of history than we were once prone to be satisfied 
with has convinced us that the stuff we handle when we 
would analyze institutions is infinitely more complex 
than we had any thought of. Every fibre of it is inter- 
laced with countless other fibres, and the life that 
trembles and thrills in these fibres has come out of the 
old past; still answers to old impressions, still hides old 
habits and responds to old suggestions. Every piece of 
the structure is old, though its youth is ever renewed. 
If we are to explain this great democracy of ours, we 
must explain, not only everything which is its own, but 
also everything in it which was once the property of 
others; not only what it has derived from its own im- 
mediate and legitimate English ancestors, but also every- 
thing which it has received by gift, or seized upon, that 
was once part of alien politics. 

And yet the long past, which explains us, is open to 
be read; and government is singularly steadfast and old 
in its ways. 

Look for a@ moment at what we have ourselves at- 
tempted: at what we have, and what we have not, ac- 
complished. Those who framed our federal government 
had planned no revolution; they did not mean to invent 
an American government, but only to Americanize the 
English government, which they knew, and knew to be 
a government fit for free men to live under, if only nar- 
row monarchical notions could be gotten out of it andits 
spirit liberalized. They thought (what Sydney and 
Locke had thought before them ) that in order to be pure 
and efficient, government ought to exist for the people, 
ought to serve their determinate purposes and all their 
permanent interests. But they thought also that it 
ought to be guarded against the heats and the hastes, 
the passions and the thoughtless impulses of the people, 
no less than against selfish dynasties and hurtful class 
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intrigues. Accordingly they made it only in part a 
directly democratic government. They carefully sought 
to break the force of sudden majorities. They made 
only one chamber the direct choice of the people, and 
only to that one chamber did they assign a short term of 
tenure. The choice of the other chamber they made to 
depend only indirectly upon the preferences of the peo- 
ple; and they extended the term of its membership much 
beyond that of the popular house. They arranged that 
the Presidential term also should span twice the life of 
the people’s chamber. And above all, crowning and 
steadying the whole structure, they placed the Supreme 
Court, with its life tenure, —made independent of parties, 
pledged only to preserve the fundamental law in its 
integrity. They meant the government they were build- 
ing should stand firm, whatever storms of passion, 
whatever sudden tumults of party, whatever keen ardors 
of too sanguine reform might for a time prevail. 

We have, in a measure, undone their work. \ 
century has led us very far along upon the road of 
change. Year by year we have sought to bring govern- 
ment nearer to the people, despite the original plan. 
We nominate the president now in popular convention; 
we seek to determine at the ballot box who our federal 
Senators shall be when our State legislators shall have 
met to register our preferences: and we warn the Senators 
when once they are fairly chosen, not to brave too 
rashly the displeasure of the triumphant majority which 
the people have sent to the lower house. We grow daily 
more and more uneasy because a man may be made 
President who has not received a popular majority in the 
vote for electors. We declare, and most of us believe, 
that the people are sovereign, and we dilligently endeavor 
to make their sovereignty real and operative in all things. 

But have we therefore discovered a new principle? Do 
we even know what we mean? We cannot mean that 
the people themselves originate measures and shape 
policies, as those little groups do that meet from season 
to season in town halls and in Swiss market places, 
seeing questions singly and at the same time, debating 
them face to face, making deliberate resolution and 
instructing officers whattodo. We know, of course, that 
nothing like this can happen. 

It is, after all, better to understand our government 
as it really is, than to speak of it in vague phrases 
which represent it to be what it is not. We neither 
dishonor nor alter it by seeking to comprehend its real 
character. I believe in the people: in their honesty 
and sincerity and sagacity ; but I do not believe in them 
as my governors. I believe in them, rather, as the 
wholesome stuff out of which the fabric of government, 
wherever and whenever constructed, is woven, in homely, 
but also in useful and beneticent wise. 

What we really mean when we say that the people 
govern is that they freely consent to be governed, on 
condition that a certain part of them do the governing— 
that part which shall, by one process or another, be 
selected out of the mass and elevated to places of rule: 
—and that is the best democratic government in which 
the processes of this selection are best: where self-selec- 
sion for leadership and influence is most encouraged: 
virtue provoked to exhibit itself and excite emulation; 
strength and originality heartened to display themselves 
and compete for the best prizes; knowledge invited to 
speak and approve itself useful. 

The people do indeed govern. They govern just in 
proportion as they produce the stuff out of which 
governors and kings are made; just so far as they show 
the discrimination to choose such when they are made 
manifest. The advantage of democracy over aristocracy 
and monarchy is not an advantage of structure. Democ- 
racy’s advantage, rather, lies in its variety and sym- 
metry of development, its fullness of opportunity and 
richness of material. 

Democratic nations, accordingly, are trained nations, 
and are not madeina day. They have never been made 
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at all save in Switzerland, in England, and in the United 
States. France, possibly, will become one, by and by, 
after she shall have had still other discipline, a few more 
hard lessons in self-control. Think what it is you have 
in a democratic nation. You have an adult, disciplined, 
self-possessed nation, with a self poesession born of long 
experience. 

The freedom of the democratic nation consists, not in 
governing itself; for that it cannot do; but in making un- 
dictated choice of the things it will accept and of the men 
it will follow. It need no longer always accept and always 
like the things it is told to like. It makes adult choice. 

When I take this view of the life of a free nation—a 
people not self-directed, but directed by its boldest, 
most prevalent minds—I can justify my tolerance of 
parties, and my impatience with those that scorn them 
and make as if they could get along without them. 
Parties preserve impulses which would otherwise be 
diffused and lost. They are the whippers-in for those 
who plan and originate, and render the impression which 
these make upon the generation permanent. They per- 
petuate approved opinions, energize accepted convictions. 

It is thus that continuity of consciousness is preserved 
in a nation in respect of the abstract things of its life, 
the invisible things that are eternal, the principles which 
are the secret springs of action. They prove, at the 
same time, that they make possibe, the organic operation 
of State life. 

A polity of free popular choice, like our own, depends 
for its success upon the permanency of a certain character 
on the part of the people; without a firm love for order 
on their part, a sagacious insight into the character of 
men, and a steady preference for openness and honesty in 
the conduct of affairs, the whole structure would go 
presently to pieces. The law of liberty is not enough 
studied among us. It is not the law of doing what we 
please, but the law of pleasing to do whatis right. It is 
a sort of sublimated principle of expediency. We have 
fallen into the habit of identifying it with a large 
freedom of individua) action, and that side of it un- 
questionably deserves the emphasis which it has received. 
This law, too, is a law of progress. Indeed, I could not 
imagine liberty in a world in which there was no progress. 
But progress isa march, notascamper. It is achieved by 
advance in hosts and under discipline, not by the running 
hither and thither of inquisitive crowds. ’Tis a slow 
thing, of movement together and in united masses, a 
movement of States, not an elegant intellectual diversion 
of dreaming dreams and then forming societies to carry 
them out. ’Tis the advancement of the race, not the 
publication of theses. 

Summed up, then, my whole argument is simply a 
lesson in duty. I maintain only that it is a more serious 
matter for the individual to belong to a great democratic 
nation that to live under any other polity. He is put 
upon his honor; he is challenged to use his strength; he 
is thrown into the midst of solemn opportunities and 
trusted to use them; he is given leave to create great 
occasions. He is the more exalted sort of citizen, being 
bidden think upon the public weal and make others 
think with him. Sovereign powers are almost within 
hischoice. If he live idly and ignobly he shall suffer the 
greater condemnation. 


The following is a partial list of college professors and 
teachers taken from the registration blanks of the Sum- 
mer Meeting : Dr. Alfred P. Brubaker, Drexel Institute, 
Phila.; Professor H. T. Cook, Furman University, 
Greenville, N. C.; Professor C. T. Cotham, Hendricks 
College, Conway, Ark.; Mr. W. K. Dare, Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa.; Professor Edgar A. Emens, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Professor Edward 
H. Eldridge, Temple College, Phila.; Professor C. L. 
Fischer, Kenyon College, Gambier, O.; Mr. J. Russel 
Hayes, Swarthmore College, Pa.; Professor G. W. 
Haynes, Mass. Institute of Technology, Worcester, Mass. 
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University Extension and State Aid 
in Austria. 


The Volkbildungs Verein (Society for promoting 
culture) in Vienna, in this year will reach a circulation 
of nearly 5,000,000 in its public libraries. Looking 
back we see that it counted in the year 1888-89, 14,000 
persons visiting the lectures given in different districts 
of the city. In 1889-90 the number increased to 36,000. 
Some professors then ventured to give short courses in- 
stead of a single lecture, and the experiment had success. 
All work was done gratis. At that time Dr. L. Hart- 
mann proposed to introduce the principles of University 
Extension in Vienna. A subscription secured the neces- 
sary means, and some professors and docents consented 
to give courses. Syllabus, class work, exercises, and 
examinations were introduced. 

Parallel to these paid lectures, the courses without 
remuneration were continued. The students did not 
pay and the university kept free from the management 
—which make cardinal points of difference between 
our extension and the English and American extension 
work. 

The intention of our society to give all classes of 
people free access to the courses was ideal, but not 
practicable. The rich protectors were not willing to 
give every year thousands for this purpose, and the 
means were exhausted a long time before the state 
decided to support the extension work. 

During the winter season of 1890-91 we gave fifteen 
free courses, and seven courses for which the society 
paid. Sixteen of these courses were short (three to eight 
hours) and six were long (ten to nineteen hours, and in 
one case even thirty-five hours). The average attendance 
was 60 to 70 per cent of the total number; and in one case 
(physics) even 90 per cent of the students attended the 
class lecture. Half of the students were workingmen, 
artisans, and business men. In the first year only 10 
per cent of the students were women, in the following 
year the percentage of female students increased to 25. 

In the first year (1890-91) about 1000 students at- 
tended the courses, for which the professor was not paid, 
and 486 students were registered in the courses, for which 
the professor received compensation from the society. 
The next year the demand increased rapidly, but the 
financial crisis did not allow much expansion. I 
proposed to try at least in one case whether people are 
willing to pay a trifle for the lectures (fifty kr., i. e., 
twenty-five cents for the course.) Success at first seemed 
improbable. The literary course, which in the years 
1890 and 1892 had 197 and 185 students respectively, 
was attended by eighty-one students, when a fee of fifty 
kr. was fixed. But in the next year the number of 
students in this course increased again to 130, and we 
may hope to cover about one-half of our expenses by the 
lecture fees. 

In the year 1894 when the financial crisis was immi- 
nent Dr. Hartman succeeded in interesting some profes- 
sors and we signed an address expressing the wish that 
the university might lead the movement. The philo- 
sophical and medical departments, and the Catholic 
faculty consented; only the law department showed 
some opposition. At last, Professors Menger, Suess, 
Ischermak and Hartetl, succeeded in securing an appro- 
priation of 6000 florins as state aid for university 
extension. 

If the board agrees to take a small lecture fee of fifty 
kr. for each course from each student, our income will 
be sufficient for about 100 courses and if the work is 
successful in Vienna, the state aid will be granted to 
the other universities of Austria. 


Dr. E. REYER, 
Professor at the University of Vienna. 





Notes. 


In May and June the University of Chicago held 
conferences for extension work at South Bend, Ind., at 
Joliet, Ills., and at Clinton, Ia. The centres near each 
of the places sent delegates. The University professors 
and lecturers contributed lectures, and these in turn 
were followed by general discussions. Much interest 
was manifested in these conferences, and on the whole 
the plan proved a success. 


The Philadelphia Summer Meeting has been well 
attended. Work in the science sections, biology and 
psychology, had in attendance good-sized classes. In 
literature and history specialists in Greek from several 
colleges and universities and a number of clergymen 
were enrolled. Special courses in civics and politics did 
not receive the support they merited. A number of 
students in mathematics and music came for work un- 
der Dr. Schwatt and Professor Clarke. The popular 
lectures given by Dr. Hale in the first week, and Pro- 
fessor Moulton in the second, were attended by large 
audiences and thoroughly enjoyed. 

A feature of the Summer Meeting that was most 
thoroughly appreciated and probably will be the longest 
remembered, was the afternoon and Saturday trips and 
excursions. In such a way as not to interfere with the 
regular work, Haverford College, Atco. N. J., the 
College Settlement, the ocean steamer ‘‘ Kensington,’’ 
Girard College, Cramps’ Shipyard, the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary and Germantown, each in turn was visited. These 
trips grew more popular as the meeting went on, and in 
future years will be given more attention. 


During the autumn of 1895, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
will lecture for the American Society. He offers two 
courses, one on ‘‘Causes of National Prosperity,’’? and 
one on ‘‘ Heroes of American History.’’ For two years 
past Dr. Devine has given his whole time to administra- 
tive work in the position of secretary, but he now returns 
to his first love in extension, the lecture field. 


Henry W. Rolfe will be available for centres in New 
England during the autumn, and after January 1 he 
will be located so as to reach points in Pennsylvania and 
the Middle States. 


Centres will be pleased to know that Rev. W. Hudson 
Shaw is to extend his engagement in America this year, 
so that he will lecture from early in January to the latter 
part of May. Already his time for the period is well 
taken. 


Dr. W. Clarke Robinson, who has for two years been 
so successful among the centres of Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio, will lecture during the first period of 
of the coming season in Central and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and the adjoining territory. 


The Summer Meeting Notes of the Oxford University 
Extension Gazette has the following: ‘‘ The delegates are 
glad to announce that the Rev. W. Bayard Hale has 
accepted an invitation to lecture on ‘ The Making of the 
American Constitution.’ Mr. Hale is one of the most 
popular lecturers on the Staff of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, and will be 
welcomed to Oxford as a worthy successor to Dr. Devine 
and Mr. Rolfe. It is hoped that he will also be induced 
to preach one of the special sermons during the second 
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Colonel Homer B. Sprague will lecture the coming sea- 
son under the auspices of the American Society. At his 
last lecture in New Hope, there was adopted a resolu- 
tion speaking in the warmest terms of Colonel Sprague’s 
work. Next year he will be located in East Orange, 
N. J., from which he can easily reach places in New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Albert A. Bird continued his investigation through- 
out all the past year. His patient research has brought 
to light many curious and hitherto unknown facts con- 
cerning local government, especially of the municipality. 
A general course on ‘‘The American Citizen,’’ and a 
—_ special one on ‘‘ Municipal Government,’’ are now 
ready. 


Professor Richard G. Moulton sailed for Europe the 
day following the conclusion of his engagement at the 
Summer Meeting. After his last lecture Professor 
Moulton said that for the present he had taken the ‘‘total 
abstinence pledge ’’ against all work, and that for several 
weeks he should give himself up to rest and recreation. 


The Edinburgh Summer Meeting announcement shows 
courses in ten groups. The meeting is held in August, 
from the 5th to the 31st. 


Oxford has this year an attractive range of subjects 
announced for Summer Meeting lectures. The dates of 
the Oxford Meeting are August 17 to 26. No meet- 
ing will be held there in 1896, but instead a very large 
gathering is expected at Cambridge. Among the many 
Americans who will be in attendance at Oxford this 
session, is Mr. John Nolen, of the American Society. 


The Oxford University Extension Gazette and the Lon- 
don Journal will be discontinued. In the place of the 
two English Extension journals one only will be hereafter 
published. The Gazette says: ‘‘ University Extension has 
taken its place among the great educational forces of 
our day; it is prepared to claim its share in the national 
economy of education; it will henceforth speak with 
one official voice.’’? The decision for a new journal was 
made by a joint committee of Oxford, Cambridge, Vic- 
toria University and the London Society, and a joint 
Editorial Commfttee will be appointed by the above 
organizations. 


Professor F. W. Boatwright, the new president of 
Richmond College, Virginia, is a warm friend to univer- 
sity extesion. The extension movement, as well as the 
college itself, will receive a powerful stimulus under 
President Boatwright’s administration. 


Rev. W. Hudson Shaw will lecture at the Oxford 
Summer Meeting, in Part I on William III and the Rev- 
olution of 1688; in Part If he will lecture on the 
Wesleyan Revival of the Eighteenth Century and the 
Philanthropists ( Wilberforce, ete.) ; he will also preach 
one of the special sermons. Among the other lecturers 
are Mr. H. J. Mackinder, Mr. E. L. S. Horsburgh and 
Professor H. Morse Stephens. 


Canon G. F. Browne, who has been for many years 
prominently identified with the Cambridge branch of 
the extension movement, has been appointed Bishop of 
Stepney, a district which includes the slums of East 
London. 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. 
No. 48, Bradford's Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Brad- 
ford’s First Dialogue; 50, Winthrop’s ‘*Conclusions for 
the Plantation in New England;”’ 51, ‘‘New England's 
First Fruits,’’ 1643; 52, Jobn Eliot’s ‘‘Indian Grammar 
Begun ;"’ 53, Jobn Cotton’s ‘‘God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation;"’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Wintbrop ; 
55, Thomas Hooker's: ‘‘Way of the Churches of New 
England.”’ 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of 
five cents a copy, or four dollars per hundred, the aim 
being to bring valuable original documents within 
easy reach of persons interested in historical studies. 
Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 
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University [Extension Syllabi. 


SERIES D. 
1894-5. 


EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE 

W.. Clarke Robinson, Ph. D. 
BROWNING AND TENNYSON 

Stockton Axson, M. A. 
MONEY AND BANKING 

Robert Ellis Thompson, s. T. D. 

POETRY AND ROMANCE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

William Cranston Lawton, B. A. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL MUSIC FROM 
PALESTRINA TO BEETHOVEN . 


Thomas Whitney Surrette. 
BAYARD TAYLOR AND His FRIENDS 
Albert H. Smyth, B. A. 
FIRST QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 
John Bach McMaster, Ph. D. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISh AUTHORS OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY . 


Henry W. Rolfe, M. A. 


THE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY WORDSWORTH, ByRON, 
SHELLEY, BROWNING, TENNYSON . 


Stockton Axson, M. A. 
THE MAKING OF ENGLAND, 449-1215 . 
W.. Hudson Shaw, M.A. 
MEDIA&VAL ENGLAND, 1215-1514 . 
W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Edward P. Cheyney, 
THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D. 
THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
Albert A. Bird, Ph. D. 
SPECIAL STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Alfred Cope Garrett, Ph. D. 


CERTAIN POETS AND PROSE WRITERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Henry W. Rolfe, M. om 
PURITAN REVOLUTION 
Frederick W. Nicolls. 
CURRENT Topics . , 
Lindley Miller en Ph. D. 
THE LIFE OF PLANTs . anne 
William P. Wilson, Sc. D. 
BETWEEN THE Two Wars, 1812-1860 . 
Henry W. Elson, M. A. 


M. A. 


Address, 
University Extension, 


South Fifteenth St. Philadelphia. 
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Paris, Marseilles, 
S300 TOU Naples, Athens, 
. Constantinople, 
Jaffa (For Jerusalem), and 
Alexandria (For Cairo). 


AN ()CTOBER ( RUISE 


Mediterranean 


..... Beautiful Steam Yacht..... 


The sum named includes return state-room passage by the American Line to 
London and back, railway transportation to Marseilles, hotel accommodation in London and 
Paris, and a thirty days’ cruise on the Mediterranean 


IN THE SPLENDID STEAM YACHT ‘ST. SUNNIVA,” 
WHICH WAS CHARTERED LAST WINTER BY LORD 
ROTHSCHILD FOR HIS MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE. 


This splendid tour has been organized by the Rev. Dr. Lunn, in consort with Lady 
Henry Somerset and Miss Willard, for the conveyance of the Polyglot Petition to the 


Capitals of Southern Europe. 
Of all the magnificently successful tours carried out under Dr. Lunn’s management, 


this is, in many ways, the most remarkable. 


Full details from the 


PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 


‘* REVIEW OF REVIEWS,’’ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





